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“It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or 


under whatever appearance,”—Locke. 
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Tue Resurrection or Jesus 
Curist. 


In a previous paper we attempted to 
prove, that the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, whether real or pretended, 
would, from various considerations, 
be publicly asserted at the immediate 
period of its alleged oveurrence; that 
it was narrated in a written document 
at that period; that there was every 
conceivable reason that the Jews should 
contradict sueh an allegation, had it 
been false or questionable; and that, 
as no such contradiction was publicly 
made or recorded, the negative testi- 
mony thus afforded implies that the 
event asserted could not be disproved 
or denied. But when the silence of 
adverse testimony is connected with 
other occurrences ; when the books 
declarative of the resurrection, which 
were published at the period, implicat- 
ed the Roman authorities, and thus 
extended the certainty of contradiction 
if their assertions were groundless and 
untrue ; and when these authorities 
were also silent, and did not attempt 
to negative a public allegation in 
which their credit was concerned ; the 
irrefragable character of this tacit ac- 
knowledgment of the reality of the re- 
surrection must indeed be obvious and 
impressive. 
Vox. L—No, XVII. 





Circumstantial assertions, if true, 
cannot be contradicted, if false, admit 
of the simplest and most positive refu- 
tation. Their authenticity or false- 
hood are connected with ramified evi- 
dences which must be known or not 
known, confessed or denied by a multi- 
tude of persons too great for collusion, 
and incapable of being the simulta- 
neous dupes of a single cheat. Now 
the Gospel allegations are precisely 
of this character. They advance that 
which was open to the contradiction 
of two parties, had it been unfounded 
and certain, as it must have been, if 
deceiving, of public denial, disproof, 
and odium. But let us observe how 
the case stands. 

That Jesus Christ, after his cruci- 
fixion and death, was laid in the se- 
pulchre, may be admitted without 
argument. But the Jews, fearing that 
he would in reality rise again, or that 
his body might be conveyed away by 
his disciples, solicited Pilate to allow 
a guard to be placed over his tomb. 
They allege, ‘‘that the deceiver said, 
while yet he was alive, after three 
days 1 will rise again. Command, 
therefore, that the sepulchre be made 
sure till the third day, lest his disci- 
ples come by night and steal him 
away, and say unto the people, He is 
risen from the dead: so the last error 
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shall be worse than the first. So they 
went and made the sepulchre secure, 
sealing the stone and setting a watch.’’* 
Now the credibility of what Matthew 
here relates as to the setting of the 
watch is not only supported by the 
absence of recorded contradiction, 
but is likewise sustained by much di- 
rect and implied evidence. To sup- 
pose that he would assert what would 
be immediately refuted if false, would 
makehim a bungling impostor indeed; 
nor would the hypothesis of his being 
misinformed or deluded account for the 
absence of the refutation of a known 
and palpable lie. The only inference 
accordant with the circumstance of 
the case is, that the watch was set, as 
he describes ; for if the Jews were so 
convinced of the deceitful and danger- 
ous character of the alleged impostor 
whom they crucified, their conduct 
would have been destitute of natural 
unity had they not taken the precaution 
to prevent any repetition of the cheat. 
Motives, so consonant with every 
thing deducible from such circum- 
stances, are attributed to the Jews by 
the Evangelist we have quoted. 
Suppose, therefore, what cannot be 
denied, that a guard was placed over 
the sepulchre, which contained the 
crucified body of Jesus Christ; that 
previous te his death he had predicted 
his resurrection on the third day, to 
prevent the appearance or feigning of 
which occasioned the precaution , of 
the guard, and that the guard was 
sufficient to resist any violent attempt 
to remove the body ; suppose that the 
sepulchre was sealed; that thus all 
means were adopted to prevent or repel 
an effort at outrage or cheat; and 
that on the third day the body was no 
longer an inhabitant of this guarded 
tomb. ‘These are the data first to be 
ascertained. They are asserted by the 
Evangelist, and admitted by the Jews : 
the difference is, therefore, in the ex- 
planation or the interpretation of the 
mode by which the removal of the 
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body was effected. Either the resur- 
rection was accomplished, as predict- 
ed, by the agency of Almighty power, 
or the body was abstracted from the 
sepulchre by fraud or force. If the 
latter inference is probably false or 
demonstrably untrue, the former of 
course must be adopted. 

Now had force been employed, 
there is every reason to believe that 
the Roman guard would have resisted 
it,and, had they been overpowered, in- 
stant means would have been adopted 
to secure those by whom the outrage 
was perpetrated. The success of such 
ap enterprize would at once have des- 
troyed that credibility which it was 
intended to establish, Could the Jews 
have substantiated such a charge, or 
rather, could they have appealed to an 
event which must have been noto- 
rious, loud indeed would have been 
their condemnations of the disciples, 
and just would have been their motives 
in thus suppressing a demonstrated 
imposture ; while the Roman magis- 
trates would have declared and de- 
nounced a rebellion against their au- 
thority. The supposition that force 
was used in removing the body is 
therefore altogether invalid. 

Some other mode of explaining the 
exit of the body must therefore be 
sought, and that which the Jews in- 
vented is, perhaps, as goodas could he 
made in such circumstances, although 
no rational mind can believe it. They 
circulated the report, that, while the 
Roman guard was asleep, the disciples 
of Jesus Christ came and stole the 
body away. That an armed body of 
the most vigilant and courageous sol- 
diers in the world, employed for the 
special purpose of resisting violence 
and preventing cheat, and over whom 
death hung as the penalty for sleeping 
on guard, should have been so im- 
mersed in slumber that several per- 
sons should come to their post, 
roll away a huge stone by main 
force, enter a cavern amidst the ob- 
security of night, and discover and re- 
move the body upon which the guard 
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was set; that, during this prolix and 
complicated operation, which must 
have made noise and occupied time, 
the drowsy guard should not have 
been disturbed ; that several sentries 
should have been thus overpowered 
by such a torpor; that the robbers of 
the tomb should have hit on the pre- 
cise period when the death-like slum- 
ber had triumphed over the languid 
senses of the military force; that pre- 
caution should have been thus frus- 
trated by a most singular aceident of 
those by whom it was to be exercised; 
and that the disciples, without pre- 
knowledge, should have been able to 
avail themselves of such a fortuitous 
convenience ;—involves an improbabi- 
lity which nothing but the greatest 
weight of direct and circumstantial tes- 
timony could preponderateand subdue. 

That the soldiers were bribed, or al- 
lured to disguise an important fact, is 
manifest from the conduct of the Jews. 
To illustrate which, let it be assumed 
that they placed the guard at the sepul- 
chre for the purpose of preventing what 
they conceived to be an imposture ; 
that the lethargic negligence of this 
guard defeated the design of the per- 
sons by whom it was procured ; that 
the bedy was stolen, and an appear- 
ance of truth thus given to an abomin- 
able falsehood. What would have 
been the natural impulse of the Jews 
who had confided to a guard by whom 
they had been betrayed? Would not 
the vindication of their own credit 
have urged them not only to publish 
the negligence of the Roman soldiers, 
to record it in the most formal and 
public manner, but also to prove the 
neglect of duty, and punish those who 
had deceived them in a most important 
trust? This would have been the con- 
duct of honest men who had nething 
to fear from the most rigid inquiry; 
while the public demonstration, that 
the bod¥ was in reality stolen, would 
have given a sileucing blow to the cre- 
dibility of the his Resurrection. 

Want of space obliges us to defer 
the cenclusion of these remarks, in 





not subdue. 
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which we shall evince that the conduct 
of the Jews demonstrates the reality 
of the Resurrection. 

(‘To be continued. | 





NARRATIVE OF AN ATHEIST. 
(Continued from p, 245.7 
“WHEN we arrived at our destination, 
I was, as previously stated, a Deist, 
endeavouring to resist the doctrines 
of Atheism, and striving to fortify my 
rejection of Revelation. Although, 
during our passage, we had escaped 
the fury of storms and the machina- 
tions of men, I connected not deliver- 
ance with the notion of a controlling 
and merciful Providence ; and, indeed, 
I was becoming indurated against all 
which implied what I conceived to be 
the maryellous and incredible. But 
though my mind was obscured and 
agitated by turbid thoughts, I en- 
deavoured to be consoled with my 
remnant of religious belief, and to 
refer to the ‘unknown God,’ the beau- 
tiful scenes of nature which I beheld. 
Yet remembrance, stimulated by that 
mysterious association of ideas which 
is almost constantly operating in the 
mind, often bore me back to the be- 
loved country which 1 had left, and 
absence, and the uncertainty of ever 
beholding in this or in another world 
those who were dear, induced a gloomy 
melancholy which I could not expel or 
modify. It was in vain that I invoked 
the firmness of reason, and charged 
myself with moral infirmity at variance 
with a rational creature. There was a 
secret turmoil of the heart, a repres- 
sion or confusion of hope, an appre- 
hension indefinite and, latent, which I 
often covered with smiles, but could 
I thought myself a cows 
ard, and resolved te be more hardened 
in disbelief and invulnerable to weak- 
ness. I sought relief in cards, in wine, 
and laughter, with my triumphant and 
exulting friend, who seemed delighted 
in what he well knew was the first 
stage of conversion to the dreary dog- 
mas of Atheism. I was determined 
to abandon dejection, and purchase 
82 
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at any price the happiness which he 
appeared to enjoy. I relinquished 
metaphysical studies for an interval, 
for my creed was decided ; and I felt 
that I ought to enjoy the results of 
my previous thoughts and enlightened 
eonclusion. 

**In six weeks from our arrival in 
New South Wales, we sailed for Cal- 
eutta. Although the novelty of the 
scene I bad just witnessed had sup- 
plied some amusement and matter of 
remark, it was impossible for me not 
to contrast the advantages of an ad- 
vanced with those of an infant state of 
society; and much as I had recently 
heard about primitive nature and ab- 
solute rights, the blessings of older 
countries and accumulated civilization 
eould not escape remembrance. But 
as a Deist, I was rather fearful of con- 
fessing anything that might militate 
against the hypothetical sufficiency of 
man’s nature, which, as a result of 
adequate causes, or as a coincidence 
of extraordinary accident, is invariably 
more intelligent and humane in those 
eountries where the alleged ‘ super- 
stition’ of Christianity prevails. We 
had a rapid passage to Calcutta, and 
my curiosity was again gratified by 
new objects and varied modes of 
life. During our brief stay, I more 
than once thought I attested the 
strength and validity of my creed, 
by attending public places of worship, 
and secretly refuting the arguments 
there advanced. I began, indeed, to 
grow proud of an imagined ability to 
disprove even the assertions of plain 
truth, and, adopting the principle of 
Hume, I commenced turning against 
my friend, and controverting his fa- 
vourite theory of the real and eternal 
nature of matter. As he was the dis- 
ciple of sense, I became the advocate 
of scepticism. But my opposition was 
-not agreeable, as he had regarded me 
as a pupil whose thoughts and conclu- 
sions he had some right to control. 
As he assumed dogmatism, I multi- 
plied in obstinacy and disputation ; 
and at last we eame to an open war, 
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he claiming a superiority and dictum 
which I could not concede or obey. 

“« But our disputations and mutual 
anger were not long to be continued. 
He was seized with a fever which gra- 
dually determined to his brain, and he 
was rapidly reduced to great infirmity. 
He sent for me to his berth soon after 
the commencement of his disorder, 
and solicited me to be with him as 
much as I could. Little, however, 
did I anticipate the change which I 
was about to witness. The progress 
of disease became rapid, and in a 
short period the surgeon declared that 
it had every appearance of mortal 
termination. Occasional delirium was: 
soon manifested, attended with inter- 
vals of sanity, which were successively 
abridged. During the latter, his mind 
appeared disturbed and his thoughts 
constantly recurring to some past 
periods. His firmness was destroyed, 
and in the most agonizing manner 
would he call on me to console and 
tranquillize his agitated spirit. I could 
only declare my sympathy for his suf- 
ferings, and my hopes for his recovery;: 
but in this I seemed to 
‘ Charm ache with words, and agony with wind.’ 
I changed my mode of address, and 
appealed te him as a man; but he re- 
turned my appeal by looks which be- 
spoke one labouring under hopeless 
mental torture. He spoke of home,. 
of friends, of one whose name he would 
have uttered, when his excruciated 
feelings induced arelapse into insanity, 
and he alternately raved and wept, de- 
claring that he was banished to misery 
for ever, Never shall I forget the 
scene. His eyes glared with frantic © 
wildness, while his once athletic form 
strained every nerve to rend the rude 
lashing by which it was confined. He 
poured forth curses against one who 
appeared as an invisible tormentor,— 
as a demon from whom he had sus- 
taincd some previous and appalling 
wrong,—then raved at the medical 
attendant for want of skill in not sav- 
ing that which he wildly declared was 
not naturally perishable. When this 
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awful storm of madness, which I can 
never forget or describe, had sub- 
sided, he again addressed me, and ran 
over the incidents of a life which had 
been marred by pride and irritated by 
disappointment. He indeed ‘ spoke 
in the bitterness of his soul,’ and the 
remembrance of his sufferings seemed 
to kindle a deadly maliguity. Another 
relapse succeeded, and, when he again 
recovered, he asked the surgeon who 
was about tu repeat bleeding, with 
much firmness, whether his life could 
be saved. For some moments the 
worthy man endeavoured to evade the 
question, but the attempt announced 
the’ truth he wished to conceal, and 
he informed H— that his existence 
was in the greatest danger. He re- 
ceived this confirmation of his declared 
suspicions with emotions which he en- 
deavoured to allay. I saw pride strug- 
gling with fear in his heart; but he 
regained his composure. For some 
hours I was obliged to be absent, and 
when I returned to the ship, I fouad 
him held down by additional ropes, in 
the midst of an awful paroxysm of de- 
rangement. In his ravings he asserted 
and denied the existence of a supreme 
Being, and allotted to those who 
stood round, the alternate character 
of deities and demons: he imagined 
his own superhuman exaltation, and 
then that he was reduced to the in- 
significance of unorganized and in- 
sensate being. Once more, however, 
his reason gleamed for a brief in- 
terval; he ordered the few seamen 
and the surgeon to retire, and then 
addressed himself to me. He said 
that he should die without hope— 
that he shuddered at extinction—that 
he could not believe or deny the ex- 
istence of God—that his mind seemed 
racked by hurricanes of thought and 
misgiving—that he dreaded his creed, 
but it was too late to renounce it. As 
he uttered the last sentence, his eyes 
again began to roll, he raved in the 
most hideous manner, and after en- 
during terrific convulsions for some 
minutes, he became suddenly quiet, 
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his eyes became fixed and glazed, he 
groaned deeply, exclaimed ‘ O God?’ 
and expired ! 

“* With such a scene, in a confined 
apartment of a ship, at midnight, and 
amidst a lurid light which seemed to 
reflect horror on every countenance 
present, it would have been surprising 
had no deep effect been made on all 
who witnessed the awful death of poor 
H—, who had lived without happiness 
and died in dispair. I was much 
impressed and agitated with ‘what 
I beheld, and imagination gave a 
dreadful colouring to every event and 
struggle which I had witnessed. On 
the next day the remains of poor H. 
were committed to the grave; but, 
alas! the declaration of the ‘ sure and 
certain hope of a joyful resurrection’ 
seemed a solemn mockery in his case :- 
but the awful veil was now torn aside 
from his view, and realities unexpect- 
ed and dreadful were revealed. 

“« For some time IJ grieved over the 
end of my recent companion, but I 
confess it was a grief much allied 
with disappointment at the effects of 
his creed.’ That his delusion should 
be deplored, I certainly felt; but I 
was also assured that my opinions 
would have received additional sup- 
port and consolation had he departed 
with more composure and satisfac- 
tion. I mean not to make death- 
beds the criterion of religious state 
or theological truth; but if either 
have any power to console or sustain, 
that is the period in which they will 
be evinced; whilst the convictions of 
a wilful disbelief of that which is true, 
must generate agony, imbitter the last 
hour of remembrance, and prevent the 
impulse of cheering expectation. My 
speculations on death and Atheisin 
were soon interrupted by the bustle 
of loading the ship, and the prepar- 
ations to return to England: while 
the death of my friend had procured 
me the elevation of third otlicer. At 
length we sailed, and every other 
thought seemed to give place to the 
anticiputions of home. But the first 
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fervours of excitement were gradually 
allayed, and ere we had been a week 
in the region of waters, I again re- 
curred to theological subjects. 

** Often did I deem the constant 
intrusion of these trains of metaphy- 
sical reflection, strange and irritating ; 
for the power to regulate or divert 
thought seemed abrogated, and the 
mind no longer under my own com- 
mand, I seemed the sport of some 
invisible agents, who perplexed my 
judgment and refused me repose. In 
vain did } attempt to free myself from 
this mental bondage, and to regain 
that independence which by detaching 
the conclusions of the mind to an 
imaginary distance from itself en- 
ables the judgment, with increased 
accuracy, to mark their real aspect, 
character, and proportions. But doubt 
was multiplied on doubt, and deistical 
notions became tinctured with Atheism. 
There is in truth little difference be- 
tween the two when Deism results 
from a rejection of Revelation. The 
declension of the mind then resembles 
a falling body—its velocity increases 
the lower it deseends. Every day 
seemed to increase the suggestion that 
the universe was eternal, or that it 
might have been produced by the 
native power of some elemental prin- 
ples, which, in their condensation, 
were termed matter. Scepticism hence 
receded before sense, and J beyan to 
argue that what is not seen is not to 
be believed, —an absurdity which com- 
mon experience is sufficient to expose. 
The remembranee of H— certainly 
gave unwelcome checks to the incur- 
sions of extreme Infidelity; but I man- 
aged to overpower these objections, by 
supposing that I should feel different 
under the influence of that which I 
adopted as a philosophical persuasion. 
Yet how did my logie blush and 
tremble when I contemplated the 
spangling ocean at midnight, or gazed 
on the brilliance of a thousand worlds, 
or the tranquillity of the skies in 
which they moved and had their be- 
ing! Alas! I seemed too far gone 
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in frigid Atheism ever to be touched 
by such evidences of Almighty Power. 
I found it necessary to subdue my ad- 
miration of his works; for admiration 
would have excited an esteem and 
veneration which might have led to 
other results ; while [ could not proffer 
my homage to mere aggregations of 
insensible matter. A frigid indiffer- 
ence, bordering on displeasure, was 
thus felt when gazing on the works 
of creation; and J, who had once 
experienced the fervours of delight 
and devotion, when viewing the charms 
of nature, was now pained whenever 
they were presented or remembered. 
That which subdues rational under- 
standing must deaden the sensibilities ; 
and most truly may this be asserted 
of Infidelity. 

“Our voyage home was rapid though 
tempestuous, and attended by those 
awful storms so frequently experienc- 
ed in the tropical regions. On one 
occasion the ship was set on fire by 
lightning, during a dark and terrible 
night. It would be difficult perhaps 
to conceive a scene more truly ap- 
palling than a lone ship in the midst 
of the ocean, assailed by a hurricane, 
rocked by mountain-waves, struck by 
lightning, and threatened with fire. 
It is well that excitement in some 
cases, overcomes fear; and had not 
one impulse superseded another, our 
doom must have been irrevocable. 
But by the most undaunted courage 
and exertion, the flames were sub- 
dued; and once more was I delivered 
from the jaws of peril and death. A 
few weeks brought us within sight of 
England; a westerly breeze sprung 
up; we ascended the channel, and once 
more did my feet press the soil which 
I loved. I had left my native country 
a sceptic, I returned to it an indurated 
Atheist, gloomy, dissatisfied, and ap- 
prehensive. But the mode in whick 
I was delivered from this awful econ- 
dition will be narrated in my next 
and concluding paper. Let me here, 
however, remark that Atheism con- 
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it has no solid foundations, and re- 
quires perpetual propping.” 


Tue Princirre or SELF CON- 
TRASTED WITH CHARITY. 


IN a previous paper on “ The Principle 
of Self contrasted with Charity” we 
endeavoured to shew the destructive 
influence of this principle on the vital 
happiness of society,—its ineompati- 
bility with real and practical Religion, 
and the necessity, in the present re- 
lative situation of the two great class- 
es of mankind, the rich and the poor ; 
of applying, in a practical manner, 
the principle of Charity,—that love 
of our neighbour which religion en- 
forces, to heal the breach which a 
division, or rather an opposition of in- 
terests has created between them. 
That there is a coming necessity for 
conducting human transactions upon 
the broad principle of mutual right, 
and thus of universal Truth and Jus- 
tice, few will be disposed to deny. 
These truly are the great signs of the 
times, which are rapidly advancing 
upon us. The voice of Charity will 
no longer be lost in the hoarse thun- 
derings of despotic self-love’; for the 
strong arm andiron rod of Practical 
Necessity are already teaching man- 
kind that it is their interest as well as 
their duty, to listen to that angel 
voice, which warns without condemn- 
ing, and benignly points to the bea- 
con which shall save the vessel from 
shipwreck. 

Both in the natural and moral order 
of things, a distributive as wellas a 
creative power is necessary, and when 
the equilibrium between these powers 
is disturbed or perverted disorder 
must follow: this law is beautifully 
set forth in the constitution of man’s 
physical frame, and pervades all na- 
ture.—Shall we then exempt our so- 
cial condition from its operation? 
But that the great improvements of 
this modern age are made the instru- 
meats of disturbing the relative har- 
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mony which should thus be kept up 
between the creative and the distri- 
butive power is made evident by the 
experience which is come upon us. 
What then is the inference? What 
but that a more open and liberal ex- 
tension of good must be contemplated 
in the laws and institutions of men, 
than the mere principle of Self would 
include or permit. 

Charity, after all, must eventually 
be made the real bond by which hu- 
man society can be preserved! If the 
principle of Self, acting upon the new 
external relations which are springing 
up in it, go on to divide and oppose 
human interests, Charity must step in 
to ereate new unions of interests 
among mankind, and to heal the 
breaches as they appear, which the 
principle of Self is active in creating. 
The politics of the world are affording 
us a lesson upon this head, and are 
shewing us how much more good can 
be effected by Charity, the heavenly 
virtue which advocates conciliation 
and mutual good-will, than by vio- 
lence, rapacity, and oppression, or by 
calm and cunning fraud, which are 
the favoured agents of the principle 
of Self. A new light has broke upon 
the world: the maxim of the Gos- 
pel, “By the Trurn ye shall be 
made free,” is seen to be applicable 
not only to the spiritual but likewise 
to the natural in human concerns: 
as it is pronounced in the Word of 
Him who has declared himself to be 
the “First and the Last,” so it is ape 
plicable to the first and last, the inter- 
nal and the external, condition of 
man, and is the only medium whereby 
the order of heaven, and that of the 
world can be ultimately brought into 
harmonious agreement. 

Let us take heed how we aid Infi- 
delity by marring the holy work by 
which the social condition of the many 
is to be raised,—by which the law of 
reciprocal good is to be perfected,— 
and man be led, by anew and brighter 
view of truth, in its application to the 
social sphere of our being, to adore 
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him who is its author, and to raise 
his ideas of the order which it em- 
braces, to a future and eternal state 
of being where benevolence and mu- 
tual love has its delight in ‘ minister- 
ing good,” in reciprocal blessing as 
Opposed to selfish appropriation, For 
thus it is that religion must unite her- 
self to our ordinary feelings and prac- 
tice. 

The conflicts we are witnessing are 
not those of mere external events, in 
which established principles remain 
unopposed—they are conflicts for 
principles themselves—for those essen- 
tial points of truth which must finally 
govern man in a state in which all his 
powers and capacities of enjoyment 
are improved, together with his powers 
of producing all things in abundance 
necessary to their gratification—a state 
requiring the presence of a new and 
universal instead of a partial power of 
distribution. For certain it is, that 
with the distribution of intellectual 
advantages, that of natural and social 
advantages will, under the hand of a 
beneficent Providence, succeed. For 
this then is the pending which we 
behold—for this the social rights of 
man are undergoing revision, or the 
the sword is unsheathed to enforce 
them against the tyranny of expiring 
despotism! Great indeed is the 
struggle of the age. That new and 
vast scenes are opening upon us to 
illuminate the future destinies of man, 
no one can fail to perceive, Religion 
—the command of God, which says, 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself,’—can 
alone conduct us through them bya 
safe path. In this eventful experience 
of the times, the sublime, because uni- 
versal, maxim of the Scriptures, ‘Do 
good to all,’ is entering into practical 
contest with the dogmas of self-love, 
and stirring up a mighty ferment of 
opinions and feelings. Religion is 
thus striking at the root of human 
practice, is laying bare the errors of 
self-love, and whether we are heedful 
to observe her or not, she is actually 
overthrowing the gilded idols which 
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ages have worshipped, in order that 
she may be thus enabled to point our 
opening sight to Him who is Tue 
Trutu, not only in the things which 
are of heaven, but also in the things 
which are of earth! 

J. O. F. 


THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 








Tue Rev. Mr. Harris, 
At Baker Street Chapel. 


On Sunday morning Mr. Harris delivered 
a very energetic Sermon from 2 Cor. v. 
14: “ The love of Christ constraineth us.” 
In the commencement of his discourse, 
healluded to the defects and insufficiency 
of human systems to produce virtue and 
happiness. Heathen morality had been 
found too weak to urge to the constant 
performance of what was good, Virtue, 
indeed, had been exhibited as an object of 
admiration and applause, but these mo- 
tives were perfectly unable to lift up the 
soul to God. But what the heathen phi- 
losophers could not accomplish the Chris- 
tian dispensation had effected ; and in the 
Volutne of Inspiration we were taught 
how to carry this purpose into execution. 
The Christian scheme and Revelation af- 
forded a sanctifying power which man 
could not otherwise possess; they impart- 
ed a constraining influence, and gave aid 
were inere human exertion must termin- 
ate and fail. They possessed a constrain- 
ing influence ; and hence we found such 
a principle expressed in the text. Mr. 
Harris then alluded to the’ peculiar cir- 
cumstances of St. Paul, and then proceed- 
ed to divide his’ sernion into three general 
heads, the first of which inquired, 

‘What was meant bythe aisertion that 
‘the love of Christ constraineth us”? It 
was supposed to include the love of Christ 
to the church, and hig Jove in the heart 
of the believer. Mr. Harris illustrated the 
mercy and goodness of our Redeemer by 
contrasting him with the guilty and re- 
bellious creatures whose salvation he ef- 
fected. The guilt of the progenitors of 
man was not confined to themselves, but 
communicated to their descendants, and 
original sin was manifested in the amount 
of present depravity. Did we want any 
proof of the sinfulness of man, we might 
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find it in the inspired Book of God; for 
the whole scheme of Revelation assumed 
that he was a guilty and fallen creature. 
Bat if we still questioned the truth of 
this position, let us retire within our- 
selves, and in calmness and sobriety ex- 
amine the character and tendencies of our 
own hearts, How impure and degraded, 
how negligent of the favour of God, and 
how eager for the applause of man, must 
we then appear! We did indeed carry in 
our own hearts.a melancholy proof of that 
sinfulness which Revelation declared. But 
such subjects were too seldom contem- 
plated, and it was difficult to make them 
a matter of sufficient consideration. Yet 
many were hurried to destruction from 
the want of this consideration. Our own 
deceitful hearts whispered that we were 
not so bad as the Word of God represent- 
ed us. It represented us guilty, and 
liable to the wrath of an offended God, 
till he was graciously pleased to devise a 
plan for human salvation. This was ef- 
fected by Jesus Christ, whose atonement 
was revealed to our first parents; to 
the patriarchs, was prefigured in. the 
sacrifices of the Jews, and declared by 
the prophets. He who was the Mighty 
God and Everlasting Father took on him 
our ‘nature, and paid the ransom for our 
sin. The Creator stood at the tribunal 
of his guilty and rebellious creatures, and 
rescued them from everlasting destruc- 
tion. Had we ever seen love like this! 
How ‘strong an idea was here presented 
of the love of Jesus Christ when thus 
contemplated as offering an atonement 
for the transgressions of man! When 
we pondered on this, under the quick- 
ening influences of the Holy Spirit, must 
we not break out into that ascription of 
praise, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me, praise his holy 
name.” 
In the second place Mr, Harris inquired, 
- How did the love of Christ constrain us? 
He who was not a merely nominal Chris- 
tian, and was deeply sensible that he 
owed all to the free and sovereign grace 
of God, felt the strongest gratitude for 
the benefits of which he partook, The 
path of ‘holiness was to him no longer 
rugged and unpleasant. He had been 
enabled to obtain the spirit of religion, 
the assurance of pardon, and was inclined 
to the practice of all kinds of goodness. 
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This was a solid possession! Now there 
was one peculiar excellence of Christi- 
anity: it did not put us under the bond- 
age of a hard task-master, but itself sup- 
plied strength to fulfil the precepts to 
which it required obedience, and to over- 
come those evils which would otherwise 
be irresistible. If we asked the person 
once dead in sin, the victim of evil. pas- 
sions, and the sport of tempation, who it 
was that bad mercy on him,—what first 
awakened him to a sense of danger, would 
he not declare that the love of Christ con- 
strained him? Who that had been thus 
rescued from spiritual death to spiritual 
life, would not say, My God and my 
Lord, under thy wings I sought refuge 
when in peril and dismay ! 

It was then observed that the constrain- 
ing of Christ, as mentioned in the text, 
signified an absolute withholding — an 
irresistible power on the Christian’s heart, 
leading it to goodness, Here it might 
be remarked, that what human systems 
could not do, Christianity never failed 
to produce. When established in the 
heart, the Christian’s privilege became 
his pleasure, and the more he was under 
the influence of Christ, the more expanded 
would be the enjoyment of his heart, and 
thus intimate his communion with God, 
But to what did the love of Christ con- 
strain? It was an active practical prin- 
ciple, leading bim to perform his. relative 
duties to God, to his neighbour, and to 
himself. In vain did men profess Chris- 
tianity if they imagined that it consisted 
in the mere adoption or expression of 
theoretic opinion. It was not a mere 
notion in the head, but a practicat affec- 
tion and practice in the heart. Mr. Harris 
then proceeded to illustrate the assurance 
which religion afforded of pardon and 
acceptance with God. No one who had 
really attained the Christian state but 
felt that he was saved ‘by faith on the 
atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; and this 
led him to adore his Redeemer and 
glorify God in a religious life. The 
preacher here incidentally alluded to 
the reverence which the Christian would 
evince towards the sabbath, and depre- 
cated the laxity with which it..was too 
generally regarded. But the Christian 
would not only set a watch over his ac- 
tions, but would constantly scrutinize his 
secret inclinations and hidden thoughts. 
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Without this, religion was an empty 
nothingness. Pure and undefiled re- 
ligion must therefore be evinced in our 
lives. But it must not be imagined that 
we were, after the performance of every 
duty, enabled to expiate our own sins. 
At best we were but unprofitable ser- 
vants, and must put our hands before 
our eyes in the presence of God. He that 
thought he could satisfy the justice of his 
God, was mistaken, for this supposition 
went to nullify the death of Jesus Christ. 
But it was from his crucified side alone, 
that issued blood to atone, and water to 
purify. Man’s salvation could not be 
effected where there was omission of 
duty; but we must still rely on faith, 
and place our trust in Him “who died 
for our sins and rose for our justifica- 
tion.” 


Tue Rey. Mr. Witson, 
Christ Church, Newgate Street. 


On Wednesday the annual sermon of the 
Christ Church Institution was delivered 
by the Rev. Mr. Wilson, from Rom. xii. 
5, “We being many are one body in 
Christ, and every one members one of 
another.” The Apostle here compared 
the several orders of society to the mem- 
bers of the human body, each member of 
which promoted the interest of the other ; 
and all united to form one compact 
whole. Though the body was composed 
of various members, of different situa- 
tion and use, there was no schism among 
them. If one suffered, the other would 
be injured by natural sympathy; and so 
just and evident was the analogical ap- 
plication of this truth to society, that it 
was once found sufficient to restore order 
ina rebellion at Rome. The Rev. Gen- 
tleman then alluded to the general ap- 
plication which the apostle made in the 
text. He could imagine no higher mo- 
tive to unity and benevolence than, that 
we were one in Christ, and it would be 
sufficient for the present occasion, to de- 
clare that we were called on to exercise 
an active and enlarged benevolence by 
bearing each other's burdens. But we 
might learn from the text that the ine- 
quality observable in the condition of 
men was appointed by God, and that this 
inequality did not diminish the general 
happiness. 
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We need not inquire why this diversity 
of condition was ordained ; but we might 
understand that every member of the 
general body had its proper use or talent. 
It was the duty of the more wealthy to 
coutribute to the wants of those who were 
poorer. In this we were stimulated by 
the example of our ancestors, among 
whom was the founder of the pre-emi- 
nent Institution which was that day com- 
memorated, the endowment uf which was 
highly liberal and useful. Mr. Wilson 
then stated the object of this Institution. 
The evils of poverty were felt by the middle 
as wellas the lower orders of society. He 
was not exempt from the eyils of poverty 
who had food to eat and clothes to wear ; 
for if he was unable to prevent his chil- 
dren from sinking in society, he certainly 
was visited with the evils of poverty. 
But there were cases still more distress- 
ing. What must be the condition of those 
children whose support depended on a 
father whose exertions were checked for 
ever by the hand of death? Must his 
children descend to labour and live by the 
sweat of their brow? must those nursed 
in the lap of affluence be depressed to 
a degraded condition? Was it wisdom 
that society should lose the labour of 
those who were intended to move in the 
higher and more responsible circles of 
life? 

Were it not for the Institution which 
they that day commemorated, numbers of 
youth would never be able to acquire 
that which they had been accustomed toe 
enjoy. The Rev.Gentleman here noticed 
the benefit which it was calculated to 
produce; and observed that contributions 
towards furthering its benevolent ends 
would draw down blessing on the memory 
of those by whom they were conferred. 
Under the guidance of the Divine Hand, it 
had accomplished much good. No doubt 
that in those by whom such beneficent 
establishments were, God worked in 
them to will and todo: but we were 
most likely to gain the Divine favour 
when striving to deserve it. 

Mr, Wilson then addressed himself to 
the boys on the foundation of the Hos- 
pital. He urged them to remember whose 
name it was that they bore, and that they 
were one body in Christ, who gave every 
blessing they could enjoy; and it was 
therefore their part to love, honour, and 
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obey him. What their duty was, need 
not then be described, for they no sooner 
entered this Hospital than they were taught 
to understand and acknowledge the most 
sound religious principles; and a better 
education could not be procured. But 
there was a serious responsibility incurred 
if all the pains were frustrated, and the 
vine at length brought forth sour grapes. 
The character of the Institution was de- 
pendant on the conduct of its individual 
members. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wilson urged the pa- 
trons not to weary in their labour of love. 
They must remember, that God gave 
them wealth; it was not designed to 
be lavished in useless luxury, and the 
pleasures of the world; for the rich were 
but the stewards of God’s bounty. Had 
they provided for the orphan and widow, 
and in all things been engaged in doing 
good? Let them therefore take heed of 
that over which God made them overseers ; 
and as their means multiplied their bene- 
volenceshould increase. Thus they would 
secure a great reward even on earth, for 
a blessing was declared upon those who 
listened to the cry of the poor. But a 
still greater reward would they find in 
heaven ; for when the Son of Man came, 
to such he would say, “Come, ye blessed 
children of my father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world: for I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
drink ; 1 was a stranger and ye took me 
in.” 


REVIEW. 








Popular Lectures on the Prophecies rela- 
tive to the Jewish Nation. By the Rev. 
HuGu M‘NeILe. Hatchards, 


THE singularity of the character and des- 
tiny of the Jews is very obvious and re- 
markable. Their adherence to the Word 
of God, and their resistance of the fulfil- 
ment of its most striking prophecies, com- 
prehend tenacity of belief and opposing 
incredulity. As the former depositories 
of the Scripture, as the people through 
whom Revelation was made, and as the 
subjects of prophecy, in whom it has been 
strikingly illustrated, they will ever be in- 
teresting subjects of contemplation. The 
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object of the present work is to prove, by 
a literal interpretation of prophecy, that 
the Jews will be restored to pre-eminent 
greatness, and in that state be made the 
instruments of blessings to their Gentile 
neighbours. But others there are who do 
not admit this mode of interpretation, and 
who assert, that the Jews, as a people, will 
not be restored, and that the prophecies 
relating to them are to be applied more 
generally to the renovation of the church, 
and the extension of Christianity. Every 
year, it issaid, seems to diminish the pros- 
pect of their being literally restored, and 
would thus contradict the position of 
Mr. M‘Neile, that “the Jews shall be 
brought to a penitent state preparatory to 
their restoration,” and that they shall 
have a “national pre-eminence in the 
earth.” Should political barriers be re- 
moved, it seems probable that the Jews 
would amalgamate with the Gentiles, and 
perhaps ultimately, however distant the 
time, cease to be known as a people, and 
become mere subjects of history. 

But whatever may be the genuine or 
intended meaning of the prophecies sup- 
posed to favour the interpretation which 
Mr. M‘Neile advocates, the Jews, in their 
civil destinies, have already afforded the 
most irrefragable attestation of the ge- 
neral truth of the prophetic Scriptures. 
They rejected and crucified the Saviour, 
Jerusalem was desolated, and they were 
dispersed as a wandering and detached 
people to whom the world should nut 
afford a distinct country or an acknow- 
ledged home. In this, as in preserving 
the Old Testament, they appear to have 
fulfilled all that was essential for those. 
prior agents, whose existence and oper- 
ations seemed designed to act as pre- 
paratives for that higher order of reli- 
gious truth which was to be introduced 
in the Christian dispensation. They h ave 
preserved the records of God, and il- 
lustrated the truth of inspired prophecy. 
Religion germinated with them, but was 
afterwards transplanted into a more con- 
genial soil, which had been prepared to 
receive it. That the Jews have always 
borne a typical character, is universally 
admitted; and between their genuine 
and intended character, our Lord himself’ 
established or confirmed the distinction. 
The Israelite indeed was one in whom 
there was no guile; so that we may con- 
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clude that the Jews included quality as 
well as name. Possibly it is in their 
typical and not in their literal character 
that their restoration is predicted ; and 
on this supposition, every extension of 
Christianity, every development and adop- 
tion of its sacred truths, every reclam- 
ation from idolatry or from sin, may be 
regarded as the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cies to which we refer. As.Jews, how- 
ever, on Mr. M‘Neile’s hypothesis, they 
will not be restored to their ancient pos- 
sessions; for if they be brought into a 
state of penitence and conversion, they 
will reinherit as Christians, and thus fal- 
fil prophecy according to its typical mean- 
ing. 

We have offered these remarks in the 
spirit of Christian candour; but we wish 
them to be regarded as inferences, and 
not as categorical truth. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, that that mode of 
interpretation which is most accordant 
with the progressive operations of Pro- 
vidence, as they have been evinced in a 
successive appointment of dispensations 
adapted to the necessity and condition of 
men, and the fulfilment of which may be 
anticipated from existing causes, is pre- 
ferable to that which is opposed to pro- 
bable appearances, and implies the ex- 
ercise of miraculous power which has 
altogether ceased. 

We must, however, do Mr. M‘Neile’s 
book the justice to state that it contains 
some good observations and acute argu- 
ments, and that it exhibits, in a con- 
densed shape, all, we should think, which 
can be said on one side of a difficult sub- 
ject. 


Journal of Voyages and Travels by the 
Rev. D. Tyerman and G. Bennett, Esq. 
deputed from the London Missionary 
Society to visit their various Societies 
in the South Sea Islands, China, India, 
§c. Compiled from Original Docu- 
ments, byJamEsMoNnTGOMERY. West- 
ley and Davis. 


In the Christian reader the title of this 
work will excite deep and lively interest, 
while the more frigid philosopher cannot 
remain indifferent on the subjects which 
it must necessarily embrace. The re- 
clamation of man from the gloom of bar- 
barism and the bonds of superstition, in 
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whatever way it is attempted, must be re- 
garded with solicitude by every benevo- 
lent miad ; for whatever rouses the slam- 
bering energies of man to thought and 
comparison fit him for the reception of 
higher orders of truth, and stimulates in- 
tellect to successive expansion. But when 
the Word of God is the propesed medium 
of instruction;, when, at the same time, his 
temporal condition is to be ameliorated, 
and his eternal interests are to be dis- 
closed, illustrated, and secured, we envy 
not him who ean regard such efforts and 
such proposed results with the icy torpor 
of indifference. Against, missionary ex- 
ertions it has, indeed, been urged, that 
they withdraw attention from the more 
immediate necessities of our own country, 
and that foreign exertions should be sus- 
pended while such multitudes are left to 
perish athome. That rich and professedly 
Christian England should neglect her 
own population, in any way, is a deep 
and abiding odium on her national-cha- 
racter; and demonstrates at once that 
her moral constitution is morbid and that 
her resources are misapplied. But ac- 
cording to the principles of abstract jus- 
tice, we should not, by restricted ex- 
ertions, confine the blessings of Reve- 
lation to England till her people are uni- 
versally religious, nor abandon remote 
climes to comparative darkness when 
England already possesses such extensive 
means of religious instruction. Because 
the inhabitants of the British empire neg- 
lect the advantage which they possess, 
it would surely be unjust to protract the 
ignorance of others, and injure them be- 
cause we choose to be negligent. The 
seed is already sown in our native islands, 
and the harvest will be increased by 
natural multiplication. In the remote 
regions of the earth there is an entire des- 
titution, or a great scarcity of the seed 
of the Gospel ; and it must be planted by 


‘previous Christians before it can grow 


and fructify, 

We hence regard missionary exertions 
as forming a feature of those operations 
which Divine Providence causes or directs 
for human advantage, and as not deserv- 
ing the inappropriate ridicule with which 
they are sometimes treated. Had it not 
been for missions, the painted body and 
druidical immolation might have now 
been the lot of Englishmen; and instead 
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of being advanced in refinement, we 
should have been immersed in barbarity. 

The work before us has its nature 
pretty well declared in the title, and the 
character of the editor is sufficient to 
secure for it a creditable execution. In 
the year 1795, missionaries were first dis- 
patched to the South Sea Islands; and to 
review the progress which had since been 
made in the establishment of the Christian 
religion in those parts, was the object of 
this deputation. Messrs. Tyerman and 
Bennett were solicited to execute the long 
and arduous task contemplated by the 
London Missionary Suciety. The mission 
first proceeded to Tahite, thence to Java, 
the East Indies, and Madagascar, where 
Mr. Tyerman was removed by death. 
Mr. Bennett was obliged to leave that 
island in consequence of a revolution; but 
he visited South Africa, and returned to 
England after a hazardous and protracted 
absence of eight years. 

In an undertaking so comprehensive, 
we naturally expect to find many inter- 
esting events and observations. Nor is 
the reader disappointed. The vast and 
remote regions through which the mission 
passed were not traversed without ob- 
servation. Religious, scientific, and inci- 
dental remarks of no mean character 
abound in the work; while the situations 
into which thetravellers were occasionally 
thrown afford frequent matter of interest. 
Of the general manners and the state of 
religion in those parts which the mission 
visited, the Journal supplies a valuable 
account, and the whole project and ex- 
ecution illustrate Christie= philanthropy 
and British zeal. As the work is written 
in the shape of a daily journal, it must be 
expected that repetition of vemarks in 
passing through scenes and circumstances 
of similar character, would occur. This, 
however, the reader will readily excuse, 
and award praise to the editor for having 
digested a connected work out of exten- 
sive and multifarious materials. A want 
of the knowledge of nautical affairs, has, 
however, betrayed the travellers and Mr. 
Montgomery ina few technical mistakes 
in describing operations at sea; and we 
also discover that the mate of the ship in 
which the mission sailed, related, as ori- 
ginal, an anecdote which we remember to 
be twenty years old. 

The work, and the cause by which it 
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was produced, have our warmest good 
wishes; and if other Christian nations 
were to do likewise, then indeed might we 
anticipate a speedy arrival of that state 
when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea. 

We have not room in the present number 
forexiracts, but reserve them for our next. 





Six Sermons on the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures, their Nature, Interpretation, 
and some of their most important Doc- 
trines, ce. §c. By the Rev. J. S. LEE, 
B.D. 


Tue principal object of this work is to 
evince that the orthodox mode of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, is sufficient for 
a right understanding of their contents; 
and that the various doctrines deduced 
from them are compatible with reason, 
and therefore credible. The rationalism 
of the German schools of Divinity is 
severely deprecated; and, indeed, Mr, 
Lee shews that the Biblical critics in 
Germany have been guilty of at least 
great oversights in support of some of 
their positions, Dr. Genensus receives a 
very direct and convincing refutation re- 
lative to his assertion that the last twenty- 
five chapters of Jsaiah are spurious. Al- 
though Mr. Lee does not advance any 
thing very original, his book contains 
some good remarks, and is written ina 
plain and unaffected style. 





POETRY. 





PROVIDENCE. 


O live there those of dark restricted view, 

Who, through a medium dim, attempt to scan 

In parts detached, a great harmonious whole, 

And thence God’s guiding providence deny ? 

There are, alas! some morbid minds which 
dream 

That Chance engenders each beheld event— 

That wild Caprice—a dread mysterious power, 

Which ne’er a moment knows its changing will, 

Distracted in volition uncontroll’d, 

And shunning all that hints determin’d act, 

That this illusive and inconstant power, 

Reigns in confusion over dubious man, 

And renders action as dispersing smoke, 

The gusted feather, or the stream-borne straw; 
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Is this what candid reason would deduce 

From all that nature’s varied laws display,— 

This what a comprehensive inference 

Concludes, when beauty, grandeur, use, 

The progeny of previous wise design, 

Press on the vision in a thousand forms, 

And in their modes a Providence declare ! 

Behold the flutt’rer of the summer day 

The butterfly which speeds from flower to 
flower, 

And sips the incense of the morning rose ; 

Why does it leave on the adapted leaf, 

Which subsequent nutrition shall supply, 

The egg that to the caterpillar turns, 

Delighted with its leafy green domain ? 

Is this Caprice, or this the blinded Chance 

That scorns restraint, rebounds from all design, 

And makes the world a dust-containing ball, 

Whose atoms in confusion wildly fly 

As vagrant impulse bids it madly turn ! 

Spawn of insanity, who can receive 

This monstrous lie,in maniac straws array’d, 

Who has not kindred madness in his brain ! 

Who has not view'd the lily’s white attire, 

The bird providing for its unfledged young, 

The butterfly whose wondrous acts proclaim 

That Providence its little course directs? 

And does that Care which tenderly extends 

O’er things minute, neglect the being—man ! 

Is he, ennobled by a sentient soul, 

With mind for grandest contemplationwrought 

Conscious of God, and in his image drawn, 

For wisdom panting and exalted joy,— 

Is he, in whom the Deity perceives 

The finite transcript of Himself divine, 

Is he forgot midst universal love, 

Which vivifies each less important sphere ? 

Behold maternal native impulse glow 

And tend the infant in its weakest hour, 

Behold it nurturing the future man, 

And change each pleasure for the anxious care ; 

Behold a thousand objects charm the sight 

Or give man’s exigence the wish’d sipply ; 

Behold his prior and recipient power 

In sweet adaption proper subjects find : 

And then declare what Providence neglects ! 

God in the modes of nature is obeyed, 

And good results where’er his will prevails ; 

Each subject bends to the appointed means, 

Nor mad perversity prevents the end. 

In man alone an interposing power— 

A secondary cause, resides, which turns 

Or modifies intended good to ill, 

Perverts its freedom, misdirects its aim, 

And, for the evil, Deity arraigns ! 

Confusion hence, and feuds, and deadly war, 

And all the desolations man deplores. 

Yet, in the complicated mass of ill, 

*Neath which accumulated ages groan, 

A God ameliorating is perceived, 

And as he rules, the human storm subsides : 





While as the tendencies to good increase, 
His vital energies will still expand, 

And fill the yielding and recipient heart 
Of contrite man: and generations fresh, 
Born into dispositions thus improv’d, 
Shall from each man. created ill recede, 
In the sweet path of blessedness advance, 
And travel onward in eternal good ! 
Thus, Providence will triumph as man yields, 
And God’s exhaustless love obtains its end, 
See multiplying human millions blest, 
And bid them multiply for evermore ! 


A Srorm. 


Couns o’er heaven’s face are stealing 
In fantastic dismal forms; 
Thunders o’er the deep are pealing, 
Distant sounds of coming storms. 
Rising blasts excite the ocean; 
And the waking billows rise; 
Now the bark responds the motion, 
Sinks, or rises tow'rd the skies. 


Through her rigging storm-winds rushing, 
Roar and fill the tortur'd sail, 

While indignant tides are gushing 
By her as she feels the gale. 


Now the furied blast increases, 
Surging billows by her ride, 
Bursting sails are blown to pieces, 
As she reels upon her side. 
Light’nings, ever vivid growing, 
While explosions still grow near, 
Now, a fitful brilliance throwing, 
Show the ocean waste and drear. 


Higher yet the waves ascending, 
O’er the bark in torrents pour, 

Firmest oak to shatters rending, 
Midst a dread and deaf’ning roar. 


Death, in deepest horrors shrouded, 
Seems the mariners to warn, 

Pale as on the deck they ’re crowded, 
Waiting for the blush of morn. 


Once again the lightning gleaming, 
Shews the near and dreaded rock! 
Cries are utter’d, eyes are streaming— 
But the bark avoids the shock. 
He whose hand the dread storm guideth 
When the madden’d whirlwinds rave, 
He who on the tempest rideth, 
Came in peril’s hour to save ! 
Thus from sin He would deliver, 
Thus He comfort would impart, 
When the prayer, through lips that quiver, 
Asks deliv’rance from the heart. 
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REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





IMMORTALITY. 


THE caterpillar, on being converted into 
an inert scaly mass, does not appear to 
be fitting itself for an inhabitant of air, 
and can have no consciousness of the 
brilliancy of is future being. We are 
masters of the earth, but perhaps we are 
the slaves of some great unknown beings. 
The fly that we crush with our finger, or 
feed with our viands, has no knowledge 
of man, and no consciousness of his su- 
periority. We suppose that we are ac- 
quainted with matter, and with all its 
elements, and yet we cannot even guess 
at the cause of electricity, or explain the 
laws of the formation of the stones which 
fall trom meteors. There may be beings 
--thinking beings, near us, surrounding 
us, which we do not perceive, which we 
can never imagine. We know very little ; 
but, in my opinion, we know enough to 
hope for the immortality, the individual 
immortality of the better part of man.— 
Davy. 


ESTIMATION OF TIME. 
Every day should be single, unconnected 
with the rest, and so bear only the weight 
of its own vexations. Never make a group 
of them, nor look backwards or forwards 
on a series of disagreeable days; but be 
always content to make the best of the 
present.— Catherine Talbot. 





MISERY INSEPARABLE FROM 
WICKEDNESS. 


TF we consider a wicked man with respect 
to this world only, abstractedly from 
what will be his portion hereafter, we 
shall find that there are many and 
great evils to which he is exposed, be- 
side the torments of a guilty conscience. 
Are not pains and aches, rottenness and 
diseases, the natural effects of lust and 
intemperance ?/—poverty and broken for- 
tunes the certain consequences of pride 
and prodigality? Do not passion, and 
anger, and revenge, frequently expose 
men to mischievous, and, many times, 
fatal quarrels and contentions? Do not 
robbery, theft, and murder, bring upon 
others a shameful and untimely end? 
How many evils are there in the world, 
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that are the immediate effects of men’s 
vices!— Melmoth. 
AMELIORATIONS OF SOCIETY, 
IN reasoning concerning the future hopes 
of the human species, we may look for- 
ward with confidence to a state of society 
in which the different orders and classes 
of men will contribute more effectually 
to the support of each other than they 
have hitherto done. This state, indeed, 
seems to be approaching fast; for, in 
consequence of the multiplication of the 
means of instruction, the man of science 
and the manufacturer are daily becoming 
more assimilated to each other. The 
artist, who formerly affected to despise 
scientific principles, because he was in- 
capable of perceiving the advantage of 
them, is now so far enlightened as to fa- 
vour the adoption of new processes in his 
art, whenever they are evidently con- 
nected with a diminution of labour ; and 
the increase of projectors, even to too 
great an extent, demonstrates the en- 
thusiasm of the public mind in its search 
after improvement. In considering and 
hoping that the human species is capa- 
ble of becoming more enlightened and 
more happy, we can only expect that the 
different parts of the great whole of so- 
ciety should be more united together by 
means of knowledge and the useful arts ; 
that they should act as the children of 
one great Parent, with one determinate 
end, so that no power may be rendered 
useless—no exertion thrown away, In 
this view, we do not look to distant ages, 
or amuse ourselves with brilliant but de- 
lusive dreams, but we reason by analogy 
from simple facts; we consider only a 
state of human progression arising out 
of its present condition ; we look for a 
time that we may reasonably expect,— 
FOR A BRIGHT DAY OF WHICH WE 
ALREADY BEHOLD THE DAWN,— Davy. 
SINGULAR FISH. 

A SINGULAR fish, which had been struck 
with a spear and caught in the bay, was 
brought tous. It is called Auvere. It 
resembles an eel, and is a yard long, with 
a remakably projecting snout, one fourth 
of its whole length, at the extremity of 
which is the mouth. The upper part of 
this probosis consists of several bones, so 
exquisitely articulated, side by side, as 
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to be capable of enormous expansion, 
while below, where these bones seem to 
unite closely, by an equally curious con- 
trivance, there is a connecting membrane 
which falls inward and admits of corres- 
ponding distension with the cavity above, 
so that tais small snout, in shape like a 
gun-varrel, might be enlarged enough to 
receive a substance equal in bulk to the 
whole body of the animal itself. It has 
pectoral, dorsal, and ventral fins, of very 
delicate structure. The tail-fins are finely 
arched back wards,and from between them, 
as from the centre of a crescent, shoots 
out a tapering tail, four inches long, and 
ending in a point. The colour is blue 
on the back, and grey below; the eyes 
are large, and the pupil is surrounded by 
aglariny yellow iris. It issaid that this 
arrow-like animal can dart itself out of 
the water with such violence as to pierce 
with its snout the body of a man. This 
fish is esteemed delicious food.— Tyermen 
and Bennett's Voyage. 


‘BELIEF MODIFIED BY THE WILL. 


DAILy experience shews us, that men 
not only pretend to, but actually do be- 
lieve and disbelieve almost any propo- 
sitions which best suit their interests and 
inclinations, and unfeignedly change their 
sincere opinions with their situations and 
circumstances. For we have power over 
the mind’s eye, as well as over the body’s, 
to shut it against the strongest rays of 
truth and religion, whenever they become 
painful to us, and to open it again to the 
faint glimmerings of scepticism and infi- 
delity when we love darkness rather 
than light because our deeds are evil.— 
Jenyns. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


Tue aurora appeared in the North, and 
gradually extended in a luminous arch 
across the zenith, almost to the southern 
horizon. A thin sheet of light then sud- 
denly appeared, and spread over the 
whole of the heavens, to the eastward of 
the magnetic meridian, while only a few 
specks were visible to the westward. The 
eastern aurorme were grey and obscure, 
and exhibited little motion, but the arch 
extending across the zenith, shewed an 
uncommon playfuloess. of figure and va- 
riety of form. Sometimes it exhibited a 
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luminous edge towards the west, in some 
places concentrated into a fervid bril- 
liancy. The rays were a little oblique 
to the position of the arch; but generally 
parallel to each other, and commonly ran 
in the direction of the magnetic north and 
south. At one time they extended side- 
ways against the wind ; at another in the 
contrary direction. Now they shot forth 
numerous luminous pencils, then shrunk 
into obscurity, or dispersed into the ap- 
pearance of mere vapour. The colours 
were yellowish-white and greyish-white. 
All the stars‘of the fourth magnitude were 
visible through the meteor, even in its 
most vivid coruscations. Ursa major was 
at one time surrounded with such a cha- 
racteristic blazing of light, that the bear 
seemed to spring into figure, and to be 
shaking his shaggy limbs, as if in con- 
tempt of the less distinguished constella- 
tions arround him. The Pleiades were 
almost obscured by the light produced 
on the aurora; though Venus and all the 
superior stars shone with splendour. I 
have never been sensible that the shvot- 
ing of the at-rora was accompanied by 
any noise; the turbulence indeed of the 
water at sea, or the noise of the sails 
during calms prevents slight sounds from 
being heard.—Scoresby’s Voyage. 





Errata. 

In the fourth page and first column of the 
last number, for ‘a spontaneous unconscious- 
ness” read * or spontaneous consciousness.” 

Tn the fifth page and first column, for 
“delude me in” read “delude me into the 
belief.” 

In the second column of the same page, 
transpose the two last paragraphs, excepting 
the concluding sentence of the last. 


To oun Reapers. 

We respectfully apprize those who wish to 
make up their Sets of the Ant1-INFIDEL, from 
the commencement, that early application is 
requisite, as the back numbers cannot be long 
procured. 








Notices to CorrEsPONDENTS. 
We will thank Jane if she will supply us 
with the date of the Sermon of which she 
has sent us the sketch. 
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